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shade, and sometimes indulging in colour-experiments.
Then came a period during which he drew and painted
very little. Then, after 1868, he resumed his sketching
in quite a new spirit, akin to the naturalistic colour of
Carpaccio, in the same sense, and to the same extent, as
his earlier style had been akin to the strong light-and-shade
style of Tintoret: not consciously imitating either master,
at either time, but reflecting in his landscape-method the
feeling which had led him to sympathise with them.

As assistants in this enterprise of recording the monu-
ments of Venice and Verona, and of recording them more
fully and in a more interesting way than by photography,
he took with him Arthur Burgess and John Bunney, his
former pupils. Mr. Burgess was the subject of a memoir
by Mr. Ruskin in the Century Guild Hobby Horse (April
1887), appreciating his talents and lamenting his loss.
Mr. Bunney, who had travelled with Mr. Ruskin in
Switzerland in 1863, and had lately lived near Florence,
thenceforward settled in Venice, where he died in 1882,
after completing his great work, the St. Mark's now in
the Ruskin Museum at Sheffield. A memoir of him by
Mr. Weclderburn appeared in the catalogue of the Venice
Exhibition, at the Fine Art Society's Gallery in November
1882.

The restorations of Sta. Anastasia and other acts of
Vandalism made it evident that no time was to be lost
in securing these records. They painted hard for about
three months at Verona; Mr. Ruskin often sleepless at
nights with anxiety and excitement. When he had been
about six weeks at this work, he was invited by his friends,
through the Dean of Christ Church, to stand for the
Professorship of Fine Art, lately founded at Oxford, as meanings
